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FOREWORD 


The articles contained within this volume have 
been contributed by members of a research com- 
mittee whose purpose it was to locate and authen- 
ticate points of historical interest in and about 
Evansville with a view to erecting appropriate his- 
torical markers. 


This investigation has brought to light much 
interesting material and valuable information 
which should be preserved for future use and made 
available to libraries, schools and students for fur- 
thering the study of local history. 


The committee is deeply indebted to those pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, the local newspapers, and li- 
braries that have cooperated wholeheartedly in the 
carrying out of this project. 
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OUR PREHISTORIC INDIAN PAST 
L. TALBERT BUCK 


Few of us realize that Evansville is near the center of 
a region in which there are remains of a very primitive 
culture, the beginning of which may approximate that of 
the pyramid builders of Egypt, and the end of which came 
in the days of our great-great-grandfathers with the elimi- 
nation of the Indian from our state. 


That our Ohio valley was once well populated by a race 
of mound building Indians, our huge Angel earthworks, 
located six miles east on Pollack Avenue, help remind us. 
This first settlement of Vanderburgh County will be indi- 
cated by a historical marker to be placed on Pollack avenue 
at the Ralph Angel farm recently purchased by the Indiana 
Historical Society. 


If excavations of like mounds elsewhere in the Ohio 
valley mean anything, scientific dissecting of these huge 
piles of earth will reveal interesting and valuable remains 
of this lost civilization. The site is important because it 
displays the works of the mound builders in variety — 
embankments, signal and observation mounds, burial 
mounds, mounds of habitation. and defense, conical mounds, 
and truncated mounds. In addition, it contains the largest 
mound in Indiana, and the enclosure itself is fourth largest. 


Angel Mounds is important also because it is an excel- 
jent example of a defensive effort of a peaceful sedentary 
people against the menace of savage invasion from the 
south and west, a people desperately defending their an- 
cestral maize lands and water courses against primitive 
militarism. There were two distinct chains of such forti- 
fications, one extending from the lower Wabash diagonally 
across Indiana and Ohio, and another running south from 
Madison and Clark Counties through Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. be hi 

The largest enclosure, containing 30 acres, is in Ran- 
dolph County. One near Jeffersonville is so strategically 
placed and invulnerable as to be called a “Gibraltar of 
America.” Such earthworks as those of Angel mounds 
were not built in a few years, considering the fact that the 
tools were but erude flint spades less than six inches wide 
and the conveyors willow baskets or clay jars carried upon 
the heads of women and slaves. 
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Who were the mound builders? Undoubtedly they were 
a very old previous Indian people, superior in culture to 
that of the later tribes as the white man found them. When 
did they live? Almost any estimate between 500 and 2,000 
years ago cannot be entirely disputed. Why did they dis- 
appear? There is some reason to believe that an Iroquois 
invasion from the southwest was responsible. 


Long before the coming of the white man, there is some 
reason to believe that an Iroquois invasion from the south- 
west overran the Ohio Valley engaging in long deadly con- 
flict with powerful Siouan tribes to the north and Musk- 
hogean to the south. They made themselves masters of a 
vast area from the Carolinas to the St. Lawrence River. 


Internecine wars gradually destroyed and weakened 
some of their tribes. Then, a tremendous pressure of Al- 
gonquin tribes from what is now Canada, pushing into the 
Ohio valley and down the Atlantic coast, caught them like 
a huge scissors. By the time Champlain sailed into the St. 
Lawrence, they had consolidated themselves into a con- 
federacy of five powerful tribes able to maintain a position 
in western New York. 


In the meantime, the Algonquins, under the leadership 
of the Miamis, had established themselves in the Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio region. But, thanks to the contact with 
Dutch traders along the Hudson River, the Iroquois were 
supplied with firearms by which they were able to drive 
the Miamis out of Ohio and Indiana by 1670. 


To protect their allies, the French sold them firearms, 
and LaSalle helped them to organize the great Miami con- 
federacy, thus enabling them to drive the English abetted 
Iroquois back to the east. By 17 12, the Algonquin tribes 
had complete control of the Indiana region, with the 
Miamis, including the Weas, Twightees, and Shockneys, 
holding the upper Wabash valley, and their relatives, the 
Piankashaws, possessing the lower Wabash. 


An old map of 1775 shows the Pottawatomies of Michi- 
gan to have occupied northern Indiana, the Delawares, the 
east central part, the Kickapoos a western strip north of 
Terre Haute, and the Wyandottes a small section between 
Little Pigeon Creek and Blue River covering what is now 
Spencer, Perry, Crawford, Dubois and Orange Counties. 
The Shawnees, fiercest of all Indian tribes, had pushed up 
through Kentucky to possess southern Indiana from Craw- 
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ford county east into Ohio. All of these tribes being lin- 
guistically related, we find detached groups scattered here 
and there. Thus, a group of the Kickapoos was found in 
“The Pocket” and a village of Shawnees at the mouth of 
Big Pigeon Creek. In 1768, the Piankashaws gave the Dela- 
wares the area including Vanderburgh County. 


All of these groups were united as allies of the French 
against the English colonists, and were a serious obstacle 
to western settlement after the elimination of the French 
from America. Pontiac’s conspiracy was nearly fatal. 
Under the leadership of great chiefs such as Little Turtle, 
they cut to pieces the armies of General Harmar and Gen- 
eral St. Clair, being subdued only after a fierce and decisive 
battle with General Anthony Wayne in northwestern Ohio 
in 1794. 


Louis Viviat, a Frenchman of Vincennes, was the first 
white owner of ‘Vanderburgh County, this being a part of 
his purchase from eleven Pinakashaw chiefs in 1775 of. 
37,497,600 acres of land on both sides of the Wabash to its 
mouth, beginning twelve miles below Vincennes. For this 
he paid blankets, ribbons, vermilion, fusils, buckhorn handle 
knives, brass kettles, gun flints, two pounds of lead, three 
horses, and a variety of silver ornaments. After the Revo- 
lution, his claim was ignored and, in 1810, definitely re- 
fused by congress. 


Because of the hostility toward American settlement 
and encouragement of the Indians through English trading 
posts, William Henry Harrison, governor of Indiana Terri- 
tory, began to acquire territory by treaties of purchase 
which began with that of the Vincennes tract in 1803. In 
1805, the Delawares sold the present counties of Posey, 
Gibson, Vanderburgh, Warrick, Spencer, Perry, Crawford 
and Harrison, with parts of Pike, Dubois and Orange to 
the United States, the claim of the Miamis having been re- 
linquished the previous year. Further treaty with the 
Pinakashaws at Vincennes quieted their claim. To these, 
the government paid $2,000 annually for ten years. To the 
Delawares, it paid an annuity of $3,000, $500 to teach them 
how to cultivate the soil, and a large supply of agricultural 
implements and domestic animals. 


Other treaties followed, eliminating important Indian 
claims by 1840, although some shadowy claims still persist. 
Treaties were followed by wholesale removals or deporta- 
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tions to the region west of the Mississippi, the last being — 
the tragic removal of the Pottawatomies in 1837, escorted 
by the military in the long hot march along the “trail of 
death.” 


But long after the sale of their lands, Indians continued 
to hunt in their ancestral homeland. Until 1812, there was 
considerable unrest and threat from them in this section. 
Many disputed the right of a few chiefs to sell their lands. 
Tenseness was growing in American-English relations, and 
there was encouragement from the English for Miami re- 
sistance, and unrestricted trade in firearms. 


By 1809, the great Shawnee chieftain, Tecumseh, was 
organizing his Indian league extending from the Great 
Lakes to Georgia. But this failed because of the defeat of 
his warriors at Tippecanoe by Governor Harrison in 1811, 
led by the mentally unbalanced half brother, the Prophet. 
The last hopes of the Indians of Indiana Territory faded 
with the end of the War of 1812, a war in which Tecumseh 
was killed fighting in the ranks of his English friends. 


The straggling bands of Indians in this section were 
mostly Delawares, who frequently returned to hunt and 
fish. There was widespread anxiety on the part of settlers 
due to pilfering, stealing and kidnaping by these homeless, 
resentful nomads, degenerates by reason of poverty, the 
white man’s liquor, and disease. 


Ten years before Hugh McGary tied his canoe to a tree 
of the foot of what is now our Main Street, Shawnee In- 
dians were encamping at the mouth of Big Pigeon Creek 
around Sweezer Pond, an admirable site high on the bank 
of the Ohio, on a good canoe stream at the mouth of which 
nature had provided an excellent harbor for canoes. The 
confluence of the two streams provided finest fishing, while 
the virgin forest provided such an abundance and variety 
of game of which the clay pigeon hunter of today can only 
dream. 


Sweezer Pond is situated adjacent to the north bank of 
Big Pigeon, in the area between Franklin and West Ohio 
Streets, and between the Creek and Ninth Avenue. Orig- 
inally of considerable size, it has been filled extensively 
toward Ninth Avenue and Franklin Street, the Evansville 
~ Lumber Company, the George T. Schultze Lumber Company 
and others being located on this fill. The Big Four embank- 
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ments cut it into two parts, both of which are swallowing 
the characteristic debris of a city dump. 


Excavations of Indian burials long ago show the area 
about the court house annex to have been a burying 
ground. Two historical markers are proposed to keep alive 
the memory of this old Indian village, one on the Franklin 
Street side and one on West Ohio Street near the Pigeon 
Creek bridge. 


Before Hugh McGary, the nearest trading post of im- 
portance was Vincennes. With this the Shawnee village 
was connected by an Indian trail running almost straight 
south, and ending on the bank of the Ohio at the foot of 
Main Street, where McCary established his trading post. A 
marker is proposed for this trail at this point. This trail 
united with the Old Red Bank Trail following the bank of 
the Ohio to a point opposite Henderson, Kentucky, early 
known as Red Bank. 


Periodically for some years, Pierre Brouillette of Louis- 
ville paddled down to this Shawnee village to trade for the 
winter’s catch of pelts, old flint lock muskets, cheap blank- 
ets, beads, tobacco and, of course, the usual brand of 
trader’s whisky. Hugh McGary succeeded him in this 
Shawneé trade. 


The Indian camp finally broke up when surveying of 
land began immediately after 1816 in preparation for the 
rapid influx of settlers. The Indians did wander back oc- 
casionally to trade, but with lessening profit. However a 
new village that was to be the city today had taken the 
place of their simple camp. 


Time effaces and destroys. Memories fade with passing 
generations. A rapidly progressing city, with its busy pop- 
ulation, spreads itself over the ruins of a primitive people. 
Its roaring traffic crosses and recrosses these quiet, wind- 
ing trails of an Indian past. Civilization moves on. But 
for us who pass by, commemoration of this past should 
add new interest in our environment, and make life more 
significant. 
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EARLY EVANSVILLE 
EMILY ORR CLIFFORD 


“When in the early development of the middle-western 
country, settlers began to make their way into the region, 
it was natural that they follow the courses of the rivers, 
which gave them easy passage through the wilderness. Thus 
it was that towns came into existence along the Ohio River 
valley, almost before the interior was explored.’ So Evans- 
ville came to be here because of the river. Its early history 
is a thrilling tale of brave adventurer, of foreign refugee, of 
intrepid missionary, or ambitious trader and astute busi- 
ness man. 


Probably Hugh McGary the younger, whose father had 
come from North Carolina with Daniel Boone, had crossed 
the river many times and followed the Red Bank Trail in 
his trade with the Indians, before 1812, when he decided 
to build his cabin at this bend of the river, and establish 
a trading post and ferry. His choice of the Indiana shore 
was dictated by the high bank of the river on this side, while 
Kentucky was low and often inundated. 


At the corner of Riverside Drive and Main Street where 
the Glidden Store now stands he hewed the forest trees and 
in the clearing built an open faced cabin and later a double 
log house which besides furnishing living quarters was 
trading post and warehouse and meeting place for passing 
travelers. 


General Joseph Lane, in answer to a request for recol- 
lections of early days from the historical society, wrote: 


“The first time I was ever on the site of the City of 
Evansville was in 1815. Hugh McGary lived there in what 
was called a faced camp. Some time after this he built a 
hewed log house which was a very good one for that day. 
The colonel was a very generous man and his latch-string 
hung on the outside at all times for everybody. I spent 
hours going over with him what he was pleased to call a 
fine town-site. At that time the evidence of there having 
been a large Indian town at that place was very plain. The 
ground on which the tepees stood was plainly marked.” 


McGary was the first clerk of the court of Vanderburgh 
County and the court was held in his double log house for 
some time. He was a man of great importance but dis- 
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z asters o¥ertotkc him and he was unable to carry out his 
- plan for his dream city. He was compelled to sell 113 acres 
_ above Main Street to General. Robert Evans in 1817 for $10. 


an acre. General Evans at once surveyed and laid out a 


town which he called Evansville, | 
General Evans had come to Indiana Pembiings in 1805, 


a and was a member of the territorial legislature, and later 


county agent of Gibson County—a very different type from 


a the trader, McGary. He built a two-story brick house (the 


first in town) on the corner of Riverside and Walnut, where 


- the Shrine Mosque now stands. . 


“There was a natural embankment all ache the river 
Pant’ which was removed when the street was graded and 
the house had to have a basement built under it. 


All of the. surrounding territory was virgin forest. The 
ax of the new settler. rang constantly until the trees were 
felled and a site ready, whereupon he built a cabin home, of 
course, of logs; chinked, of one or two rooms—“the roof of 
clapboards, the windows closed with thick shutters, without 


5 glass, the doors hung on wooden hinges and fastened with 


a leather string, the chimney of logs, the hearth and sides 
of which were clay. The furniture was of the most. meager 
kind, the elothing, homespun and homemade, coffee a rare 
luxury, sugar from maple trees, a single barrel of salt 
worth as much as 40 acres of land.” 


I quote from General John W. Foster’s description of 
home his father, then 19 years old, built in the wilderness 
for his parents whom he had brought from New York State. 
To such a home, too, the fine young man brought his charm- 
ing bride and raised a large family, of whom John W., the 
‘oldest, gained international fame. 


‘The years 1821- 32 were most disastrous and discourag- 
ing ‘to the little group, huddled together in the clearing. 
Many western banks failed in 1822, and there was no longer 
any circulating medium. Coon skins became the basis for 
financial transactions of a limited nature. In 1824, the en- | 
tire assessed value of the village was about $27,000. 


‘The year 1832 was noted for the cold weather, the flood 
and the cholera. There was no thermometer in the village 
but the record states the river was frozen over to a thick- 
ness of 20 inches and the weather was described as “cold, 
cold, bitter cold.”” The spring flood came within six inches 
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of submerging the whole settlement and in September came 
the cholera, which carried off 20 or 30 of the population 
of about 225. | 


Yet, in these years of hard times and sickness the hardy 
settlers built a brick school: and brought a schoolmaster, 
Daniel Chute from Dartmouth college, and a brick church 
costing $1,200 with a graduate of Yale as pastor, Rev. | 
Jeremiah Barnes, and started a newspaper, The Evansville 
Gazette. 3 


There were no improved streets for many years—pigs 
and cattle roamed the streets at will.. One of the duties 
of the elders of the little church was to come early with 
their lanterns to lift the hoop skirted ladies over the mire 
at the foot of the hill. — ) } 


On the outskirts of the village various national groups 
took up residence—some of them larger than: Evansville 
and more promising. .Ten miles away was Saundersville, 
composed of English, Irish and Scotch emigrants, who had 
left Europe because of dark prospects. | ks 


In 1819 Faux, the historian, visited the settlement and 
reported 53 families (afterwards increased to over a hun- 
dred) in possession of 12,800 acres of land, having capital 
to the amount of $80,000. They were people of culture and 
refinement and of strong religious convictions. On their 
crude book shelves were the classics of English and Scotch 
literature. One such library brought over in 1818 by James 
Cawson has been given to the local museum. 


Among thése people were leading farmers, builders and 
contractors in wood, brick and stone, who were prominent 
in the building of Evansville. The children from these 
homes of culture in music, literature and religion became 
strong leaders in the city which soon attracted them. 


An interesting account of this village can be found in 
“From Memorable Days in America; Being a Journal of a 
Tour to the United States” by W. Faux (1823), pp. 203- 
268; “Nov. 8, (1819), p. 310. ; , 


“T accompanied J. Ingle, and water cart, to the spring, - 
half a mile off, on the farm of Major Hooker, a hunter, 
who sold us half a fat buck at three cents a pound, thus. 
killing and selling from four to six per week, besides tur- 
keys, pheasants, rabbits, racoons, squirrels and bears. This 
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half buck weighed 70 pounds, Mr. Ingle carried home on a 
shoulder stick. The Major’s and other families here...” 


“Nov. 9th...this little settlement of Saundersville has 
no school for the children...” 


“Nov. 13th...Major Hooker frequently shoots and then 
cooks and eats huge wild cats, while Mr. Birkbeck and his 
family eat the rattlesnake...” 


~~ John S. Hopkins came to Saundersville in 1820 from 
New York state. His father had ridden 30 days on horse- 
back to Evansville to select the future home in the west. On 
his return they went to Alean Point on the Allegheny River 
where they built a flatboat. Even the river trip was slow 
and dangerous. Recalling the trip, he writes: 


“The water was very low and we would sometimes get 
on the rocks and were pulled off by the Indians with their 
oxen. When we got to Cincinnati the river froze over and 
we had to move out of our boat until the river opened; then 
we went back to our boat and passed on our journey. We 
took our boat around Pigeon Creek up to David Negley’s 
mill, where we got Mr. John Weatherow with his four-horse 
team to take us to Saundersville, where my father and 
others had laid out the town which they supposed Would be 
the main town in the county.” 


One other settlement to the west should be mentioned— 
Lamasco, mainly built up by German emigrants of a high 
type: Law, McCall and Scott laid out Lamasco, which de- 
rived its name from the first letters of their names. Judge 
Law came from the east in 1819 and later removed to La- 
masco where he lived in a substantial frame house on the 
corner of Franklin and Second Avenue. In 1838 the found- 
ers gave three lots on Illinois Street between Third and 
Fourth Avenues to the Trinity Lutheran Church on which 
they erected a church for $800. The successful carpenter 
on the job was Gottlieb Bippus, who had a house and work 
shop on East Fourth Avenue near Illinois Street. 

Time fails to speak of the Reitz brothers, the Rahms, 
the Deckers, Hinspeters, Heilmans, Fritsches, and a host of 
others. A chapter of pioneer history still to be written. 
Concerning the various streams of emigration—German af- 
ter the Revolution of 1848, French and English after the 
Napoleonic wars, Irish after the rebellion, Southern because 
of slavery, etc. From each has come some worthwhile 
strain in the body politic. 
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Following Horace Greeley’s advice, “Go West, young 
man, go West,” there came promising young men from New 
York and Pennsylvania, college graduates, doctors and law- 
yers. One such was Judge Olmsted, who was born in New 
York state but heard the call of opportunity and came to 
Evansville in 1817. 


He took up, on arrival, a large tract of government land 
on Pigeon Creek and built a double log cabin which Miss 
Reilly says was “‘always a pleasant place to visit. His wife 
was an old-time gentlewoman and an excellent helpmeet 
who looketh well to the ways of her household and the cheer 
of that hospitabie home was a great attraction. 


“To sit around the fireside and listen to the judge’s 
stories of early days was a great treat to the younger gen-- 
eration.” 


On the south side of Pigeon Creek was Negley’s mill, the 
leading steam grist mill of the locality. In the home were 
three charming girls—the belles of the country. One of 
them (Mrs. Crawford Bell), an old lady when I knew her, 
told this incident of her girlhood, illustrating the daily 
danger from wild animals. She and her sister mounted 
their horses one day to make a visit to some neighbors. 
They passed their mill on the way where their father tight- 
ened the girth of their saddles. He bade them be home by 
dark. 


As children will, they lingered so long it was dark when 
they trotted through the forest. To their terror they soon 
realized a wolf was following them and they whipped up 
their horses. When they reached home safely their father 
exclaimed, “Thank God, the girth held.” 


From cabin to cabin the Methodist circuit rider went to 
preach to little groups gathered in homes—indeed the first 
religious meeting was held in Hugh McGary’s warehouse 
in 1819. In 1821 the Rev. Mr. Banks came over the Red 
Banks Trail from Henderson to organize a small group of 
10 or 12 into a Presbyterian church. They, too, met in homes 
and school until the building of a brick church 10 years 
later at Second and Main Streets where Strouse and Broth- 
ers store now stands. 


Their first minister, Calvin Butler, was a home mission- 
ary of courageous soul. He was a graduate of Andover 
who knew seven languages. He and his brave wife drove 
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in their carriage, loaded with clothing and books, for nine 
weeks through clearings in the forest, often cutting a way. 
Their only guide was the blazed trees. 


He bought 12 acres one mile from Evansville on the 
Princeton road and with his own hands erected a comfort- 
able home. He kept his own cow and poultry, cultivated his 
few acres of land and ministered to the earnest group in 
“The Little Church on the Hill.” 


Among the prominent merchants of the first decade was 
a jovial Irishman, John Shanklin, who came to Evansville 
in 1823 after a few years’ residence in Kentucky. He pros- 
pered by hard work, with weeks and months of journeying 
to New York and New Orleans. He became one of the 
wealthiest of Evansville’s citizens. 


He was most kindly and generous to those less fortunate. 
He married the sister-in-law of the minister, who had 
taught for several years in a primitive log cabin on the 
Princeton road. 


The Shanklin home on the corner of First and: Locust 
Streets—where the McCurdy is now located, was a social 
center for young and old. Illustrating Mrs. Shanklin’s love 
of children is the story of her instructing the gardener 
to plant roses near the paling fence that any poor child 
might easily help himself. 


The oldest son, James, was the first young man to go 
from Evansville to the state university and was largely pre- 
pared by his talented mother. George and Gilbert were 
Jong owners and editors of The Evansville Courier. The 
daughter married Judge Harlan of the supreme court. 


In view of the proposition to build a great swimming 
pool at Pleasure Park on Maryland Street, its early history 
may be of special interest. An editorial in the Evansville 
Gazette of September 9th, 1824, congratulates Messrs. 
James W. Jones and Elisha Harrison on the success of 
their pursuit of salt water at this spot, about one and one- 
half miles from Evansville within a mile of the Ohio River. 
They perforated a solid rock to the depth of 463 feet and 
struck a large vein highly impregnated with salt. Salt 
works which followed such boring were of the greatest 
importance to frontier settlements Even the people of 
Henderson had walked to Terre Haute to get salt. So this 
salt well was hailed with rejoicing. 
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It soon became a popular resort known. as Pigeon 
- Springs Resort with a tavern and entertainment including 
food and drink for man and beast. In an advertisement in 
the Evansville Journal of 1845 southern patronage is so- 
licited—new buildings are promised with bowling, saloons 
and bar, and in the surrounding forests wild game of all 
kinds for ardent hunters. The site therefore has a continu- 
ous history as a place of entertainment of a hundred years 
or more, as Pigeon Springs, Salt Wells Park, Cook’s Park, 
and Pleasure Park. 


The town grew slowly but surely... Log cabins gave place 
to frame and brick. The earliest residential district was 
below Main on First, Second and Third Streets. One brick 
house is now occupied by the Museum of Fine Arts, which 
was the home of Setchel, the livery stable keeper—a very 
important person when horse-driven vehicies were the only 
means of conveyance. 


After 1850 society moved “up town” beyond Main and 
built itself stately mansions, which, however, is another 
chapter. 


The complete history even of the pioneers has not been 
written and the history department of the Society of Fine 
Arts has been organized for that purpose. The committee 
welcomes any suggestions or material from the reader. 


The above brief sketches have been selected to illustrate 
the hardships and the trials of our forefathers—the high 
character and courage with which they met every disaster 
—to arouse admiration for the wisdom and determination 
with which they sought for their children the culture of 
mind which has made Evansville a goodly place in which 
to live. 
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PIONEER PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
WILMA ESPENLAUB 


When Hugh McGary first saw the present site of Evans- 
ville, he was returning from a battle with the Indians at 
Tippecanoe. He and his men were following an Indian 
path which terminated at the foot of what is now known as 
Main Street. 


After remarking about the beautiful view at this spot, 
McGary and his men crossed the river to their homes in 
Kentucky. Four weeks later in the year 1812, he returned 
to the spct and built a log cabin near the corner of what 
was soon to be known as Main and Water Streets. 


McGary was the first permanent settler but other cabins 
had been built in the vicinity of Evansville 1s early as 1803 
and 1807. 

Two-Room Cabin 

This cabin which Hugh McGary built out of hewed logs 
was a story and a half high, 30 feet long by 18 feet wide. 
It was built on Water Street the second lot below Main 
Street fronting toward Main looking up the river. 


It cohsisted of two rooms with a hall between with an 
L running back and connecting with a warehouse which 
fronted on Main at the alley. 


Here in this cabin the first travelers through Evansville 
spent the night. In its rooms the first grocery store sold its 
wares. ‘The first postoffice was opened there in 1818. It 
served as a meeting place of the first county commissioners. 


The first court of Vanderburgh County was held in this 
warehouse and sessions continued there until the first court 
house was completed. Traveling ministers even held church 
here in the early days. This first cabin remained until 1835 
when it was torn down to make room for improvements. 


Used As Warehouse 

Just previous to that time it had been used solely as a 
warehouse for hides and furs. The warehouse itself was 
moved to Sycamore Street between Fourth and Fifth and 
was used for a meat packing plant. and then as a livery 
stable. 

We are fortunate in having a description of Evansville 
as it appeared in 1820 given to several historians by John 
S. Hopkins, a resident of Evansville from 1820-1832. 
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Just above the corner of Walnut and Riverside there 
was a one-story house built by Benjamin Jefferson and 
known as the “ferry house.” In front of it stood a stout 
pole upon which hung a bell with which the ferryman could 
be summoned from the Kentucky side of the river. 


Store on Corner 


On the lower corner of Main and Water Streets next 
door to Colonel McGary’s original cabin stood a two-story 
frame building in which William and James Lewis kept a 
general store, the principal store of the town. 


At First and Locust Streets Alfred O. Warner kept tav- 
ern in a large two-story log house. When Mr. Warner was 
succeeded by his brother a two-story brick hotel took the 
place of the log tavern, called the “Mansion” it was the 
first brick hotel in town. 


Next door to the tavern was a two-story building known 
as the “Warner Den” where the “fast young men, of the 
village congregated nightly to take a hand in cards and 
other games of chance and from the carousals they had 
there the place took its name.” 


The blacksmith shop stood on the west corner of Third 
and Locust Streets, the first jail on the north corner of 
Third and Main Streets. 


Stage Coach Station 


When the first stage coach stoppeu at Evansville it 
drew up before the tavern of Ansel Wood, a two-story log 
house on Main Street between Second and Third. In front 
of the tavern stood two large stumps with iron rings at the 
top for hitching purposes. 


Our first public square forming the four quarter blocks 
on Main and Third Streets was cleared in June, 1818, for 
$55.75. 


Very few buildings had been erected in 1820. The jail, 
as mentioned above, stood on the north corner of the public 
Square. The contract was given to Hugh McGary in 1818. 
When finished it was 12 feet square. 

The outside stairway ted to a dungeon 4x12, with two 
small windows. Here were kept the worst offenders. 


The other room, slightly larger, was reserved for debt- 
ors. The jail was built of white oak timber one foot square, 
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the timbers standing upright and extending into the ground 
three feet below the floor. 
Jail Cost $875 
Although our first jail cost Evansville citizens $875, for 
some reason it was sold in 1829 for only $19.37%. For the 
next two months, until another jail could be built, prisoners 
were kept at some tavern, secured to a ball and chain. 


The second jail, built on the same site as the first, cost 
only $350 but was two stories high, 18 by 32 feet. The 
foundation was of stone and the floors of hewn: timber 
covered with plank. Our third jail was built at the same 
time as the court house of 1855. 


This stone prison was two stories high, had 16 cells, 
capable of holding 40 prisoners. This was in use for al- 
most 40 years, in fact until the present jail was occupied 
in 1891. 


In 1819 it was decided that 1t was no longer htting w 
hold court in Colonel McGary’s warehouse. By May, 1820, 
the new brick court house, the first brick house in town, was 
erected on the south quarter block of the public square. 


It was a heavy looking two-story building, 34 by 46 feet 
in size, painted brown. The main door opened on Main 
Street and there were five windows on each side, and two 
in each end. 


By 1852 business had increased to such a degree that 
a new court house and jail were thought necssary; $14,000 
was allowed for a new building on the north corner of Main 
and Third Streets. 


It was practically completed in December, 1855, but 
on Christmas eve a fire broke out in a nearby lumber yard 
destroying the new building. A few records which had 
already been carried to the new court house were burned. 
A year later a new contract was let 


In 1857 an imposing two-story structure crowned with 
a dome, its portico supported by Grecian columns, was fin- 
ished. Just next to it was the sheriff’s residence with the 
jail in the rear. The present court house and jail.and 
sheriff’s residence were completed in 1891 at a cost of 
$650,000. 

A criminal caurt was instituted in 1869 in an old build- 
ing next to the Lottie Hotel. A portion of this same build- 
ing was used as a postoffice, and our first fire house stood 
where the postoffice now stands. The old first opera house. 
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was located at First and Locust Streets. 
Bank in 1834 

The pioneer bank of Evansville was the branch of the 
Old State Bank of Indiana, chartered in 1834 with a capital 
of $80,000. It occupied a building erected in 1836 on the 
west side of Main Street between Water and First Streets. 

David Negley’s grist mill, the first of its kind in Van- 
derburgh County, was located on Pigeon Creek about 300 
yards above the bridge that spans the creek on Stringtown 
Road. The dam remained until about 1887. 

The first church congregation, the Presbyterians, was 
formed in 1821. Sometimes it met in a log school house 
on the lower side of Locust between First and Second 
Streets. Other times it used the small log house on First 
Street between Oak and Mulberry or the old brick court 
house at Main and Third Streets. 

First Church Building 

The first real church building, commonly known as “The 
Little Church on the Hill,” was built on the east-corner of 
Main and Second Streets. It was finished in 1832 at the cost 
of $1,300 and was 30 by 50 feet in size. 

The seats were made of pine plank with part of the 
bark left on them. A dry goods box covered with green 
muslin was used as a pulpit. 

The first school house in Vanderburgh County was built 
in 1819 on the site of the present Hillcrest Orphanage by 
Thomas Truemar:. the school teacher. 

The earth served as a floor and the rough wooden 
benches had no becks. No desks or places for books were 
provided for the children. They were expected to take their 
books home with them each day. 

Heated by Fireplace 

Although school was taught only in the winter, the walls 
were not even chinked, and-an enormous fireplace was the 
only means of keeping warm. 

In Evansville proper the first school was taught in a 
small log cabin at First and Vine Streets. But in 1821 the 
citizens of Evansville built a brick school house on thé old 
court house square near the corner of Third and Main 
Streets. The two large fireplaces at each end were so huge. 
that more light tame in through them than through the 
two small windows in the f:ont of: the building. 


Daniel Chute was employed as teacher at a salary. of 
$300 a year. 
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THE WABASH AND ERIE CANAL 
DANIEL W. SNEPP 


Transportation has always been a vital problem con- 
fronting our economic system. In the period of 1830-1840 
the great question facing the people of Indtana was how to 
get their products to the Eastern markets most economi- 
cally. Prices of agricultural products along the Atlantic 
seaboard were exorbitant while the West suffered from 
overproduction. The railroad had not yet become a factor 
in transportation. New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio were 
spending Javishly for canals; and the mania for such in- 
ternal improvement projects was sweeping westward. In 
January, 1835, the citizens of Terre Haute petitioned the 
Indiana legislature to extend the Wabash and Erie Canal, 
already begun in the section north and east of Lafayette, 
to Evansville. The bill was passed the following year. 


For a short time after thea passage of this bill every 
town and hamlet along the proposed course of the canal 
enjoyed prosperity. Evansville, then a town of 1,200, had 
increased to 5,105 by 1850. People flocked into the town 
from the South and East to reap the advantages anticipated 
from the canal. This stimulation was of short duration. 
Wild speculation in western lands and heavy investments 
in internal improvement projects provoked the panic of 
1837. This slowed up the construction of the canal as the 
state treasury became bankrupt and a new plan of financing 
the undertaking became necessary. The canal was finally 
completed to Evansville in September, 1853. 


Building the Canal 


Building the canal was a very slow process. In most 
cases a contractor and his gang worked on a section which 
was a mile long. The work of the gangs is well described 
_ by C. R. Stormont in his History of Gibson County: 


The embankments were made by hauling the dirt 
in one-horse carts. This usual outfit for a crew of men 
when the haul was not over two hundred yards was 
four carts and four men to shovel the dirt into them. 
The work was so timed that the loaded carts were ready 
to pull out as soon as an empty one was ready to be 
loaded. Over forty men and carts there was a boss. 
The shovelers were nearly all Irishmen; there were few 
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Americans. . . . About a half gill of raw whiskey was 
- given the men four times daily. . . . 


Men working on the canal had little respect for rules of 
sanitation. Such living conditions subjected them to many 
diseases, the most dreaded of which was cholera. It is es- 
timated that not less than one thousand people died of 
cholera along the canal from Patoka to Pigeon Summits 
during the summer of 1850. A person, when once stricken 
with this deadly disease, would succumb within three or 
four hours. 


The Route. of the Canal 


This canal was projected from Toledo on Lake Erie 


along the Maumee River to the navigable point on the Wa- 
bash River, thence along the Wabash to Terre Haute. It 
then cut across in a southeasterly direction to Worthing- 
ton, thence to Newberry and Petersburg. The canal en- 
tered Gibson County, after crossing the Patoka River, on 
an aqueduct at the old town of Dongola. From this point 
it followed the. lowlands of Patoka River to Francisco, 
thence southwest through the hills of Pigeon Summit that 
divides the watershed between Patoka River and Pigeon 
Creek country. The canal passed out of Gibson County into 
Warrick following the lowlands of Pigeon Creek. From 
Pigeon Creek Summit to Evansville there is a descent of 
fifty-one feet which was overcome by seven locks at a dis- 
tance of nineteen miles from its terminus at the city. By 
this means the canal was dropped to the Evansville level. 


The canal passed from, Chandler to Evansville along the 
route now occupied by the Southern Railroad. The tracks 
are laid on the towpath of the old canal. It crossed Wein- 
bach Avenue, the present corporation line, between Colum- 
bia Street and Terrace Avenue (now Virginia Street; thence 
in a southwesterly direction until it touched Franklin Street 
near its intersection with Ross Avenue (now Willow Road.) 
It proceeded on Franklin to Canal Street; thence along Ca- 
nal to its intersection with Fifth Street where one arm was 
to continue to Second Street according to the original sur- 


vey, but was never constructed; and the other arm, which 


extended through the Lamasco District, passed down Fifth 
Street to the basin where the courthouse now stands, 
whence it followed First Avenue and crossed the lot now 
occupied by the Municipal Market. It then passed down In- 
diana Street toi Seventh Avenue where it widened into a 
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basin three hundred and forty feet long and one hundred 
and sixty feet wide. The overflow from this basin passed 
into Pigeon Creek over a fall of approximately fifty-six feet. 


The basin in the block where the court house now stands 
was necessary to enable-the boats to dock in the business 
district and discharge their cargoes. Excavations in and 
around the court house square have since uncovered evi- 
dences of the oid canal, such as planks, pilings and parts of 
doats. 


Failure of the Canal 


The career of the Wabash and Erie Canal was destined 
to be of few years and full of troubles. A year after its 
completion to Evansville the Evansville and Crawfordsville 
Railroad was finished to Terre Haute where it joined with 
the Indianapolis Railroad to the East, and with the Alton 
and St. Louis Railrs2d to the West. 


The canal also suffered from poor management and lack 
of funds for operation and maintenance. During the-win- 
ter months the canal would be wholly or partly frozen over. 
Spring brought freshets which washed out aqueducts and 
caused cave-ins from bluffs and sand hills. The banks of 
reservoirs which served as feeders were cut by persons an- 
tagonistic to the canal. They maintained that these large 
“stagnant pools” were unhealthy. In the Petersburg dis- 
trict during the year 1858 navigation was suspended one 
hundred and thirteen days due to breaks, high waters and 
ice. The ineffectiveness of the canal at Petersburg may be 
duplicated in every port along the canal south of Terre 
Haute. 


It is not surprising that Evansville in 1865 began to fill 
up the canal at street crossings. This task was finished two 
years later at a cost of $2,000. This canal is doubtless the 
most colossal failure in the history of canal building. It 
was projected over a distance of four hundred and sixty- 
nine miles, the longest canal ever constructed in our coun- 
try. Indiana, in 1836, when she launched her system of 
Internal Improvements, had scarcely 500,000 people; yet 
the State planned an internal improvement program con- 
sisting of a railroad, pikes, and canals to cost $20,000,000 
and bonded herself for hal? that amount. This meant a 
twenty dollar debt for every man, weman and 2hilé in the 
State. At last the State unloaded the cznal on the eontract- 
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ors and bondholders for half its cost. The fortunes of many 
Evansville people were sunk in this “big ditch” in the vain 
endeavor to make the canal an efficient and profitable - 
means of transportation between the Ohio-Mississippi and 
the Great Lakes Systems. The commercial advantages 


which were sought in the canal were found in its competi- — 


tor, the railroad, the supremacy of which remained unchal- 
lenged for more than a generation. 
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_ EVANSVILLE DURING THE CIVIL WAR 
CARL HARMEYER 


Evansville during the Civil War was on the border of 
the scene, in a measure, and troops rendezvoused here for a 
_ time, others passed through on their way to the front. War 
boats armed with cannons steamed by on the Ohio River. 
During a part of the time temporary hospitals were estab- 
lished here and after the battle of Shiloh the wounded of 
- both sides were brought here and cared for. 


For several years prior to~-1861 the country had been 
drifting toward Civil War. In Evansville as elsewhere war 
feeling became intense and little else was thought of or 
talked of. On the morning of April 17, a call, signed by 
leading citizens, was issued for a public meeting at the 
courthouse. At nightfall the Jackson artillery under Cap- 
tain Ellis turned out in uniform and fired a national salute. 
George Warren’s Crescent City band paraded the streets 
playing inspiring national airs. The courthouse was quick- 
ly filled by all classes of citizens and Mayor Baker was 
called to preside over the meeting. Since the crowd grew 
so large it was finally decided to hold the meeting in the 
Upper Market house. This meeting place was soon filled, 
in all parts, a stand was hastily erected and the vast crowd 
became silent and listened to a stirring address from James 
E. Blythe, a well-known orator of that day. The assembled 
throng was moved to wildest demonstrations and in the 
midst of enthusiastic outbursts, Judge Baker administered 
to most of those present an extemporized oath to support 
the Constitution and the Union. 


At different times there were stirring experiences in 
Evansville. Especially was this true on a particular oc- 
casion in 1863 when it was reported that General John Mor- 
gan was preparing for a raid on the city. When the word 
of the impending raid reached here the Home Guards, 
more than a thousand strong, mobilized at the site of Sun- 
set Park and prepared for the attack. The raid, however, 
failed to materialize. A small detachment of troops was 
stationed at Sunset Park to protect the city against gun- 
boat attacks. 


Soldiers were also encamped out at the old fair grounds, 
in the neighborhood of Highway 41 and Pigeon Creek and 
what are now the C. and E..I. tracks. The Crescent City 
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Guards, a ‘local military organization for the: protection of 
the city, were in camp on this site. It was named Camp 
Baker for a time, in honor of the mayor of Evansville. 


A number of local military companies were organized in 
Evansville early in the war and bore the interesting names 
of the Evansville Invincibles, the Independent Rifles, the 
Vanderburgh Greys, the Frontier Guard, the Rough and 
Ready Rifle Rangers, the Old Reliable Home Guards, the 
Light Artillery Battalion, the Union Guard Company and 
the Crescent City Guards, beford mentioned. These organ- 
ized, met and drilled in such halls as Marble hall, Mozart 
hall and the Klusman building. Marble hall was located on 
the south side of Main Street between Riverside and First, 
on the alley where the Ohio theater formerly was operated. 
Mozart hall was on First Street between Vine and: Syca- 
more. The Klusman building. yet remains from Civil War 
days and is that part of the Strouse and Brothers frontage 
on Main Street which is nearest Third Street. 


In 1864 and 1865 a spectator standing at the wharf on 
the Ohio River might have seen hundreds of haggard, desti- 
tute people getting off boats. They had fled from their 
southern homes invaded by northern and southern armies. 
No doubt their crops and their posessions may have been 
destroyed. The coming of these homeless people created a 
problem that was met nobly by the citizens of Evansville. 
It was decided to organize a camp for these refugees in a 
region known as Blackford Grove. Historians speak of it 
as a tract of land consisting of 16 2-3 acres located in the ~ 
southeastern part of the city. A map of the city shows the 
so-called Blackford addition has as its boundaries, Wash- 
ington Avenue on the south, East Powell Avenue on the 
north, Parrett Street on the west, and Garvin Street on the 
east. It seems reasonable to believe that Blackford addi- 
tion must have taken its name from Blackford Grove. The 
refugees in the camp at Blackford Grove were cared for by 
Joseph Elliot, who was a trustee of Pigeon township and a 
quartermaster in the Second Indiana Regiment. Also, gen- 
erous citizens helped in furnishing food, clothing and other 
provisions. At one time a writer speaks of the wet and 
slippery ground during the winter. The refugees also had 
to live in tents. However, they were cared for adequately. 
With the coming of spring they proceeded on their way 
happily. In addition to being used as a refugee station, 
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Blackford Grove was used as a camp ground on one or two 
occasions by the Evansville Rifles, a home guard organiza- 
tion. 


One of the 20 buildings which comprised the Union 
convalescent camp here was the house at 2025 West Ohio 
Street. Although it has been moved twice and has been 
remodeled, a room being added in the rear and a porch in 
front, it still contains most of the timber used in its con- 
struction. 


The old Marine Hospital on the river front between Wa- 
bash and Tenth Avenues was used by the northern govern- 
ment during the Civil War as a convalescent home for sol- 
diers. It was built in the years 1855-56 and was a three- 
story brick structure with stone trimming. After the war 
it became St. Mary’s Hospital and was used by that Cath- 
olic organization until their removal to the present loca- 
tion on First Avenue. 


Evansville was once a center of the underground rail- 
way system. Southern Indiana was having a change from 
its pro-slavery feeling. The Ohio seemed to be the natural 
boundary line for escape of fugitive slaves, for after these 
negroes had crossed the Ohio into Indiana it was almost 
impossible to catch them. These fugitive slaves were re- 
layed from one point to another until they reached Lake 
Michigan and finally Canada. There was a marked increase 
in negro slaves seeking their freedom after the passage of 
the fugitive slave law in 1850, for it was then that so many 
negroes fled across the border. The Anti-slavery league 
was organized in southern Indiana and gained many mem- 
bers, although its work had to be secret for fear of the fed- 
eral laws. There was much money back of the Anti-slavery 
league as well as some of the nation’s shrewdest men. Thus 
it was that the Underground Railway began its romantic 
work in Indiana across the Ohio at Evansville. Certain 
men were busy as fishermen during the day, but at night 
other business occupied their time. At night these so-called 
fishermen would row their boats to the Kentucky shore 
across from the city, wait awhile until other white men 
came out of the darkness with a group of frightened ne- 
groes in tow. At that time the distance from the Kentucky 
point in the bend of the Ohio River and the Indiana side 
was hardly more than a quarter of a mile. The banks have 
gradually increased their distance apart as the river each 
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year washes away a small portion of Hoosier soil. While 
the citizens of Evansville were sleeping these negroes wer2 
taken to a station in the city where they were harbored un- 
til the following night whence they would be relayed far- 
ther north. 


Although no building now stands at the site where the 
station was, the present location would be 820 Southeast 
First Street. This lot has 115 feet frontage and at one 
time had an underground passage or hideout. This spot 
also marks the residence of Conrad Baker, one-time gover- — 
nor of Indiana. The underground passage was filled when > 
the large residence last occupied by Attorney W. C. Welborn 
was torn down. Another station in Evansville where the 
fugitive slave sought refuge was at the home of Willard 
Carpenter, located at 405 Carpenter Street and now head- 
quarters of the American Legion. The slaves were hidden 
in the cellar under the stable and Mr. Carpenter’s colored 
hostler was in charge. Thus the city of Evansville became 
a leading terminal in the underground railway system. The 
Same scene described here was enacted night after night. 
After the refugees were kept at the station here they were 
quietly transported to other rendezvous at Oakland City 
and also near Boonville. 


The people of Evansville learned well their lesson of 
moderation and charity from the mighty clash of arms in 
the Civil War. The citizens have always held out a friendly 
hand to a magnanimous but conquered enemy. A reunion 
of the “blue and gray” was held in this city in 1887 and 
friendly greetings were exchanged by those who have been 
deadly enemies. 
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NOTED PERSONS WHOSE BURIAL PLACES ARE 
IN EVANSVILLE 


LAWRENCE A. PAGE 


The histories, remains and memorials of succeeding 
civilizations reveal the universal desire of people to honor 
those of their leaders whose lives have been devoted to pub- 
lic service. The elaborate tomibs of the Pharoahs of An- 
cient Egypt, the imposing memorials in the lands of early 
European civilizations and the histories of these lands as 
well as that of our own country are supporting evidence of 
the truth of this statement. The three dominating struc- 
tures along Constitution Avenue in our capitol city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., are the capitol building, the Washington Mon- 
ument and the Lincoln Memorial. A grateful American 
citizenry has thus honored its two best loved presidents. 


There are those who may say that leaders in public 
service have received an undue share of the plaudits of their 
fellow men. A progressing civilization needs the efforts of 
people in all worth-while walks of life. Certainly the con- 
tributions of leaders in commerce, industry and in the 
learned professions have been significant. But the careers 
of those whose lives have been devoted to public service 
have been more in the limelight. Tradition perhaps is 
largely responsible. 


Evansville may take justifiable pride in the contribu- 
tions which her sons have made in the service of their 
country. It is the object of this report to point out the 
highlights in the careers of five such persons who have lived 
in an earlier age and whose final resting place is in Evans- 
ville. That it would be impossible even to name within the 
limitations of this report all those who have rendered such 
public service would appear obvious. The careers of these 
five do appear to bear historical significance. 


Like the other studies the findings of which have ap- 
peared in preceding articles in this series, this report is 
undertaken upon the instigation of the Indiana Historial 
Bureau. It seeks to identify the burial places of these peo- 
ple so they may be properly marked for historical purposes. 


Elijah: Stinson 
For information concerning the life of Elijah Stinson, 
the writer is indebted to Mrs. W. R. Davidson. Most of 
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these facts are authenticated. by the D. A. R. Lineage Book 
and data from the Pension Department in Washington, 
D&G. 


Elijah Stinson was born in Virginia in 1762 and died 
in Evansville in 1835. He is believed to be the only veteran 
of the Revolutionary War to be buried in Vanderburgh 
County. He was pensioned by the Federal Government for 
services as a private under General Rutherford’s command. 
He had six brothers, all of whom served in the Colonial 
army during the Revolution. The records show that he was 
married in 1781 to Rachel Cobb, who was born in 1755 and 
died in 1850. 


Upon his death in 1835, the remains of Elijah Stinson 
were buried in the old cemetery which was located in the 
vicinity of Fourth and Mulberry Streets. Some years later 
(about. 1850) Oak Hill cemetery was established and most 
of the bodies in the old cemetery were reinterred in Oak 
Hill cemetery. The body of Elijah Stinson, howver, was 
allowed to remain in its original resting place, upon the 
recommendation of his descendants. 


| Conrad Baker (1817-1885) 

Conrad Baker was born in Franklin County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on February 12, 1817. After attending Pennsyl- 
vania College at Gettysburg and after reading law under 
the supervision of Thaddeus Stevens, he was admitted to 
the bar in 1839. In 1841 he removed to Evansville and be- 
gan the practice of law. In 1845 he was elected to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Indiana. In 1852 he was elected Judge of 
the Common Pleas Court of Vanderburgh and Warrick 
Counties. In 1856 he was the Republican candidate for 
Lieutenant Governor with Oliver P. Morton as candidate 
for Governor but the ticket was defeated. He volunteered 
as Colonel of the First Indiana Cavalry in 1861 and was 
later made Provost General of Indiana. He was again nom- 
inated for Lieutenant Governor in 1864 and was subse- 
quently elected. He succeeded Governor Morton in 1867 
upon the election of the latter to the United States Senate. 
He was elected Governor in 1868, defeating Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks by a margin of 961 votes. 

When Governor Baker retired_from office in 1873 he 
began the practice of law in Indianapolis. He joined the 
law firm of Baker, Hord and Hendricks, taking the place 
in the firm of Thomas A. Hendricks who had succeeded him 
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in the office of governor. He had served as Governor of 
Indiana for six years and five months. 


Mr. Baker continued the practice of law in Indianapolis 
until his death on April 28, 1885. He was buried in Oak 
Hill cemetery in Evansville. 


' Among the accomplishments of his administration as 
Governor of Indiana were: an appropriation for a State 
Normal School at Terre Haute, the erection of a soldiers’ 
home which later become known as the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Orphans Home, the segregation of different classes of 
offenders resulting in the establishment of the Women’s 
Prison in Indianapolis and the Boys’ School at Plainfield. 


Charles Denby (1830-1904) 


Charles Denby, an outstanding diplomat of his age, was 
born in Mount Doy, Virginia, in 1830. After receiving his 
education at Georgetown University and the Virginia Mil- 
itary Institute, he moved to Evansville and began the prac- 
tice of law. He enlisted in the Union Army during the Civil 
War and rose to the rank of Colonel. Following the close of 
the war he resumed his practice of law in Evansville. 


The year 1885 marks the launching of his career as a 
diplomat. In that year he was appointed Minister to China, 
a post which he held for thirteen years. In 1898 he was 
made a member of the commission to investigate the con- 
duct of the war with Spain. He was made a member of the 
Philippine Commission in 1899. During the war between 
China and Japan the Japanese Government placed its in- 
terests in China in his care. He later wrote ‘‘China and Her 
People” in two volumes. 


The death of Mr. Denby occured in Evansville on Jan- 
uary 13, 1904. He was buried in Oak Hill Cemetery in 
Evansville. 


John Watson Foster (1836-1917) 


John W. Foster, another of the nation’s outstanding dip- 
lomats, was born in Pike County, Indiana, on March 2, 1836. 
He was the son of Judge Matthew Watson Foster. He re- 
ceived his education at Indiana University where he was 
the valedictorian of his class in 1855 and at Harvard Law 
School. He served in the Union Army during the Civil War 
and was promoted for gallantry at Fort Donelson and 
Shiloh. He was commissioned Major of the Twenty-fifth 
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Indiana Regiment in 1861 and retired at the end of the 
war with the rank of brigadier-general. 


For some years after the close of the war, Foster edited 
the Evansville Daily Journal. He later became Postmaster 
of Evansville and Chairman of the Republcan State Com- 
mittee. During the period from 1873 to 1880 he served as the 
United States Minister to Mexico. From 1880 to 1881 he 
served as Minister to Russia and from 1883 to 1885 as Min- 
ister to Spain. In 1892 he became Secretary of State in 
the cabinet of President Harrison, succeeding James B. 
Blaine who had resigned following a quarrel with Harrison. 
He later represented the United States at the Bering Sea 
arbitration held in Paris. Upon the invitation of the Em- 
peror of China, he assisted in the peace negotiation ending 
the Chino-Japanese War in 1895. He later was a member 
of the Anglo-Canadian Commission and was a United States 
agent at the Alaska Boundary Tribunal. He represented 
China, by request, at the Second Hague Conference in 1916. 
On his eightieth birthday in 1916 President Yuan Shi Kai 
of China conferred upon him the Order of the Golden Grain. 


Among the writings of John W. Foster are the follow- 
ing: “American Diplomacy in the Orient,” “A Century of 
American Diplomacy,” “Arbitration and The Hague Court,”’ 
“Diplomatic Memories,” and “The Practice of Diplomacy.” 


The death of John W. Foster occured in Washington, 
D. C., on November 15, 1917. The remains were interred 
in Oak Hill Cemetery in Evansville. 


James Bethel Gresham (1893-1917) 

James Bethel Gresham, one of the first three American 
soldiers killed in France during the World War, was born 
in McClain County, Kentucky, on April 28, 1893. He was 
the son of Green and Alice Bethel Gresham. The family 
moved to Evansville in 1901. James attended Centennial 
School and later was employed in various factories in 
Evansville. He enlisted in the Regular Army of the United 
States on April 26, 1914. After service on the Mexican 
Border under General Pershing, he was sent to F rance as 
a member of the American Expeditionary Forees. He be- 
came one of the first three American soldiers to be killed 
in action when, on the morning of November ©, 1917; he, 
Private Thomas F. Enright of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and Private Merle D. Hay of Glidden, Iowa, were killed DY 
a German raiding party. 
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Shortly after Gresham’s death a memorial home was 
erected by public subscription for the mother. At present 
a committee is working on plans for a permanent memorial. 
After the close of the war, the body was removed from 
_ France and buried in_Locust Hill Cemetery in Evansville. 


Should the Indiana Historical Bureau desire to furnish 
markers for these burial places it will be necessary to sup- 
ply five in number to be placed as follows: 


Elijah Stinson—Old Cemetery in the vicinity: of Fourth 
and Mulberry Streets. Exact location to be detrmined 
_after further study. 


Conrad Baker—Oak Hill Cemetery, Block 12, Lot 50. 
Charles Denby—Oak Hill Cemetery, Block 25, Lot 54. 
John W. Foster—Oak Hill Cemetery, Block 19, Lot 55. 


James Bethel Gresham—Locust Hill Cemetery, Soldiers’ 
Plot. 


1923759 
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HISTORY OF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 
DAVID KARDOKUS 


The printing of pamphlets and newspapers has had a 
fundamental place in the story of American history from its 
European beginnings to the present time when a challenge 
to the freedom of the press is equivalent to lack of confidence 
in Americanism. We introduce the history of the United 
States with a story of Gutenberg’s development of movable 
type and explain how this made possible the easy and uni- 
form dissemination of the stories of Marco Polo and the 
accounts of travels and discoveries that followed this epoch- 
making invention. The first few events of our history ex- 
hibit the power of this new force for weal and for woe. As 
it is one of the great forces which enabled Europe to under- 
stand its facts so that America might be discovered, so also 
did it achieve that perversion of fact when it made possible 
the printing of the accounts of the imaginary travels of 
Amerigo Vespucius and gave to this adventurer in fiction 
the honor of eternal remembrance by giving his name to the 
new lands discovered by the courage, labor and imagination 
of Columbus. 


The pamphleteers played an important part in the Revo- 
lutionary War, the writers of the Federalist paved the way 
for the acceptance of the Constitution, and the writings of 
William, Lloyd Garrison and Harriet Beecher Stowe helped 
bring on the crisis of the Civil War. 


Since the newspapers began to be a part of the life of 
Evansville almost from the very beginning, one would nat- 
urally assume that the press has had a great part in the 
cultural development of Evansville. The Evansville Gazette, 
copies of which may be found in the state library in Indian- 
apolis, was our first newspaper in Evansville. It was pub- 
lished during the year 1821-1824. The conditions of the 
time were such that no paper was published in Evansville 
during the period of 10 years, from 1824-1834. | 


In 1834, William Town, who taught grammar school in 
the Presbyterian church in the evenings, began publishing 
The Evening Journal which had a continuous independent 
history until 1923 when it was consolidated in management 
with The Evansville Courier. This paper is unique in that 
it has at present the record for length of publication, having 
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survived for more than a century. The paper is now 
defunct. 


The Evansville Courier claims its beginning in the year 
1845 when William Newton, an attorney, began its publi- 
cation, which continued for about two years. The next in 
line of a series of nine different beginnings is the Vander- 
burgh Democrat which was published during the year 
1847-1851. This was followed by The Evansville Advertis- 
ers which continued from 1850-51. The continuity was 
then carried out by the Times from 1852 to 1853. During 
the years 1853-1860 it was printed under the name of the 
Daily Enquirer. On the editorial page of the final edition 
of this paper, dated September 16, 1860, is found an an- 
nouncement of the discontinuation of the Enquirer because 
of lack of subscriptions. This is very striking when one 
considers that the Enquirer suspended publication in the 
midst of the election of 1860, the election in which Abraham 
Lincoln was elected President of the United States. The 
announcement of suspension of publication concluded with 
the opinion that Evansville would not support a Demo- 
cratic paper. 


Having won all the offices in the county in the election of 
1862, the Democrats decided they needed a Democratic 
newspaper. They subscribed $1,000 and brought the German 
Volksblatt. The name was changed to Evansville Times. 
The paper failed in 1864. The Evansville Dispatch was the 
title under which the next effort was made. The Dispatch 
ceased publication with the issue that gave the account of 
the death of Lincoln. 


The tenacious purpose to survive, like the proverbal life 
of a cat, was achieved in the ninth effort. This occurred on 
January 7, 1865, under the title of The Evansville Courier 
and so it continues to the present time. 


The Evansville Democrat was founded in 1864 by Peter 
Maier who sold it to Peter Gfraerer in 1866. The latter 
sold the paper to C. and F. Lauenstein. This German paper 
survived until 1918. During the 54 years of its existence, 
this paper was perhaps among the most influential] forces 
in the development of Evansville. In the edition of August 
7, 1875, we find it has the largest circulation of all the city 
papers in southern Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky. Its 
management must have been very able. As evidence of the 
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newspaper ability of Frederick Lauenstein one may need 
merely refer to the fact that C. and F. Lauenstein. bought 
The Courfer in i869 for $6,000 and so improved it by 1872 
that they sold the paper for $18,000. This period of man- 
agement was the first) really successful Ld in the life 
of The Courier. 


Two other German newspapers published in Evansville 
were the Evansville Daily Union, begun in 1864, and the 
Welt Bote begun in 1854. Files of the years of 1876-1877 
may be found in Willard library. 


Of all the newspapers founded in Evansvile, but two sur- 
vive today, The Evansville Courier and The Evansville 
Press, founded in 1906. 


Since the Civil war period has been productive of a great 
deal of historical interest, the writer has undertaken to 
check enlistments in the Civil War to determine the senti- 
ment for the support of the war. There seems to be some 
basis of judgment on the basis of two types of. papers dur- 
ing this period, the German language papers and the papers 
in the English language. The latter type of papers contem- 
porary with the Civil War period were The Journal, The 
Gazette, and The Dispatch; the former were The Volksblatt, 
The Welt Bote, and the Daily Union. The writer analyzed 
the roster of members of Farragut Post Number 27 of the 
G. A. R. as found on pages 331-337 of Elliot’s History of — 
Evansville. Here are enumerated the names of 656 veterans 
of the Union army who survived and became associated 
with the G. A. R. Obviously this list does not include the 
heroes who lost their lives or died during the period before 
the post was established, June 24, 1881, 15 years after the 
close of the Civil War. 


On the roll referred to above is found the names of 208 
members who were born in Germany, 202 members born in 
states of the Union outside of Indiana, 147 members born 
in Indiana outside of Vanderburgh County, 21 members 
born in Vanderburgh County, 54 members born in foreign 
countries other than Germany, and 23 members who did 
not give their place of birth. Thirty per cent of the mem- 
bership of the G. A. R. was born in Germany. It seems 
apparent that the German language papers must have car- 
ried a message of support to the Union during that critical 
time. News must have gone out of sympathy and under- 
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standing for both sides to the quarrel which had a benefi- 
cent effect on the history of the nation. Perhaps it caused 
the refugee to turn to Evansville as a haven of safety and 
understanding, and the hospitaliy of Evansville was not 
found wanting. It may be that the exercise of the American 
born freedom of the press had a part in the fact that the 
first reunion between the Blue and the Gray occurred in Ev- 
ansville, holding together the sentiments of the North and 
the South as the war never could. do. 


The following source materials were examined : 


Willard library files of Daily Evansville Union for 187 6, 
1878; Willard library files of Welt Bote 1876, 1877; Willard 
library files of Evansville Demokrat 1876, 1877, 1878, 1916, 
1917, 1918; Willard library files of Daily Enquirer, 1867, 
1869, 1870; Willard library files of The Evansville J ournal; 
Central library files of Sixty-fifth Anniversary issue of The 
Evansville Courier, March 10-11, 1910. 
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